RUNNING HIS ESTATES

For he's a jolly good farmer, in plainer English.
Many a tenant in Cornwall, in his own idiom, would
have said the same of the Prince. Consistently he kept
before him the idea of combining progressive develop-
ment with increased employment. He was sufficiently
modern in outlook without rushing into any of the
noisy madcap schemes which have been so prominent
a feature of post-war life. Heredity and position gave
him a measure of healthy conservatism just enough to
balance his natural leanings towards democratic ways of
thinking. Such a balance of sympathy is rare in our
time, and was never more needed than now.

Some of the Princes he met in India, when we
allow for the pomp and extravagance that are indigenous
to that land, have it in greater or less degree. And,
incidentally, in spite of all the vilification the Indian
Princes, whether good or bad overlords, have suffered,
it may be that the more balanced among them will yet
prove a stumbling-block to the clever young dema-
gogues who are waiting for power. The very dearth of
balanced minds in this age gives them everywhere a
peculiar and unsuspected strength. In the landlord that
quality of sanity is a virtue especially welcome. For, by
his wise dispensation of capital, he has the opportunity
of being business man and philanthropist in one. And
the very best kind of philanthropist moreover; one
who knows well enough that by looking after his tenants'
interests he is looking after his own. How much healthier
is that spkit than that which prompted the "good
people" of the early nineteenth century to pour forth
their consolations 1

Hannah More, and the social workers she typified,
did their conscientious best to assuage the evil plight
of the people, but always their words were intended as
a reinforcement of social distinctions, always their eflFect
was to make the crowd stand at a respectful distance
and to cry, "God bless you, lady." Such philanthropists,
being the poor's complementary part, are always with
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